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FULL-TIME  FRIENDS  AND  IDEAL  PEOPLE 

Following  is  an  admittedly  inadequate  report  on  some 
of  the  points  covered  by  Anna  Brinton  at  a seminar 
early  this  year  in  University  Meeting,  Seattle.  The  re- 
porter, Alice  Miles,  says;  “Unfortunately  Anna  Brin- 
ton’s  style  of  speaking  does  not  yield  to  condensing.  She 
is  a .story-teller,  one  of  the  best  I have  heard,  and  to 
leave  out  the  stories  and  annecdotes  removes  the  meat 
of  the  talk.”  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of 
the  Bulletin,  this  summary  provides  some  stimulation  for 
our  ideas  even  if  it  can  not  do  justice  to  Anna  Brinton’s 
humor. 

An  important  question  to  which  each  of  us 
must  find  an  answer  is:  How  can  we  be  full- 
time Friends  if  we  must  also  have  a full-time 
occupation?  \Vhat  things  are  we  to  give  up? 

Some  people  have  a facility  for  finding  causes 
for  other  people  to  work  on.  If  we  only  undertake 
what  one  person  can  do,  we  probably  aren’t  do- 
ing everything  we  can;  still  we  must  be  careful 
about  loading  ourselves  and  others  down  with 
things  for  which  we  are  not  suited. 

In  the  older  and  middle  years,  one  of  the  most 
useful  things  a person  can  do  is  help  bring  real- 
ity to  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  young 
people. 

What  kind  of  people  are  needed  to  bring  about 
the  ideal  society?  Some  people  feel  that  if  we 
could  just  get  and  keep  the  proper  social  struct- 
ure all  our  problems  would  be  solved.  At  the  age 
of  22,  William  Penn  felt  this  way,  but  in  trying  to 
establish  the  perfect  society  in  Pennsylvania  his 
ideas  changed.  He  finally  came  to  believe  that  if 
one  had  the  proper  people,  then  the  form  of 
government  and  social  structure  was  not  im- 
portant. In  expressing  this  idea,  Penn  wrote: 
“True  Godliness  does  not  take  men  out  of  the 
world,  but  enables  them  to  live  better  in  it  and 
incites  their  endeavors  to  mend  it.” 

Friends  believe  in  service;  this  belief  didn’t 
start  with  the  Service  Committee,  but  with 
George  Fox  and  his  concern  for  the  chimney- 
sweeps of  England.  To  help  us  lead  lives  of  use- 
ful service  to  ourselves  and  others,  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  advices  and  queries.  These  queries 
are  not  static  but  change  with  the  times.  For 
example,  at  one  time  Friends  were  advised  to 
hold  no  stock  in  pirates  and  privateers.  Also, 
Friends  should  not  have  recourse  to  witches  even 
in  the  matter  of  stolen  goods. 

We  have  met  many  problems  in  the  past,  but 
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we  will  have  to  meet  many  more  in  the  future. 
In  the  immediate  future  the  problem  of  most 
importance  is  that  of  war.  To  meet  this  problem 
we  need  ideal  people. 


SIMPLICITY 

When  we  think  of  simplicity  in  living  we  are 
apt  to  hark  back  to  the  time  of  our  grandparents 
when  life  was  not  complicated  by  the  insistent 
telephone  or  a multiplicity  of  organizations  with 
their  network  of  committees  and  meetings.  The 
mechanics  of  our  living  has  been  greatly 
simplified.  The  complications  of  our  lives  today 
lie  in  other  areas. 

A few  people  periodically  leave  what  they 
consider  an  over-organized  society  and  go  to 
some  primitive  area  where  they  can  start  all 
over  again.  How  simple  do  they  find  their  new 
life?  Possibly  they  exchange  one  set  of  problems 
for  another.  Finding  a simple  life  in  that  way  is 
not  possible  or  even  desirable  for  most  of  us. 
We  must  discover  simplicity  where  we  are  at 
the  moment. 

The  early  Friends  adopted  the  plain  dress  as 
a protest  against  an  era  of  great  ostentation  and 
extravagance  but  also  to  free  their  minds  from 
material  things  that  they  might  be  more  con- 
cerned with  spiritual  matters.  We  live  in  a time 
when  clothing  is  more  sensible  and  comfortable 
than  ever  before.  Still  we  see  people  whose  chief 
concern  seems  to  be  what  they  are  wearing.  If 
we  are  first  aware  of  the  character  and  person- 
ality of  an  individual  and  only  later,  if  at  all, 
of  what  he  is  wearing  we  may  assume  that  he 
has  achieved  simplicity  in  dress. 

When  we  build  or  buy  or  rent  a home,  what 
do  we  look  for?  Do  we  want  wider  windows 
than  anyone  else  in  the  neighborhood,  or  do  we 
consider  the  needs  of  the  family?  A certain  a- 
mount  of  room  assures  needed  indi\idual  pri- 
vacy. A certain  degree  of  comfort  in  furnishings 
creates  a congenial  atmosphere  and  makes  home 
an  attractive  place,  a center  of  family  life.  All  ol 
these  things  are  relative  to  our  tastes  and  re- 
sources. What  is  simple  for  one  family  may  be 
pretentious  or  extra\agaut  for  another.  WMiether 
it  be  our  home  or  furnishings,  car  or  dress, 
simplicity  implies  a genuineness  and  sincerit\’ 
in  supplying  our  needs  rather  than  a spirit  of 
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competition  with  friends  and  neighbors. 

One  of  the  opportunities  to  employ  simplicity 
is  in  extending  our  hospitality.  We  are  often 
inclined  to  “put  the  best  foot  forward”  for  com- 
pany. We  may  feel  we  are  complimenting  our 
friends  when  we  do  so.  Actually  we  show  our 
interest  in  our  guests  most  by  warmth  of  our 
welcome,  our  desire  to  know  them  better  by 
sharing  our  homes  and  our  food,  no  matter  how 
plain  they  may  be.  Quaker  hospitality  is  tradi- 
tional, as  witnessed  by  our  habit  of  visitation. 
Perhaps  we  would  do  more  of  it  if  it  were  kept 
simple.  True  friendliness  is  a spirit,  not  a display 
of  material  things. 

Another  area  of  our  lives  where  complications 
seem  to  multiply  is  in  the  use  of  our  resources, 
especially  our  time  and  money.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  life  is  more  simple  if  we  live  within 
our  income,  but  doing  so  may  not  be  so  simple. 
Ruling  out  competition  with  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  there  are  other  obstacles.  Our  stand- 
ards of  living  are  constantly  going  up.  New  in- 
ventions, easier  ways  of  doing  things  tempt  us  to 
greater  expenditures. 

A study  has  been  made  of  the  loss  to  our  cul- 
ture because  we  no  longer  do  many  things  with 
our  hands.  It  has  been  found  there  is  a direct 
relationship  between  lack  of  manual  skills  and 
mental  illness  and  crime.  One  of  the  definitions 
of  simplicity  is  elementary.  Even  well  balanced, 
mentally  healthy  persons  can  profit  by  some  con- 
tact with  things  that  are  elementary,  — the  soil, 
wood,  tools,  a length  of  cloth,  food  in  its  raw 
state.  They  relate  us  to  the  natural  world.  This 
is  especially  important  for  those  whose  work 
is  concerned  mostly  with  ideas. 

We  are  annually  faced  by  the  demands  of 
many  worthy  causes.  After  the  local  Meeting, 
Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Service  Committee  with 
its  projects,  there  are  efforts  for  peace,  better 
health,  youth  guidance,  and  many  others.  Shall 
we  give  a little  to  many  things  or  substantial  sup- 
port to  a few?  We  must  be  guided  by  our  deeper 
interests  and  concerns.  Only  one  thing  can  be 
said  positively.  We  should  not  be  influenced  by 
what  others  do  or  what  they  expect  us  to  do. 

When  we  consider  the  use  of  our  time  we  are 
met  with  so  much  complexity,  so  many  over- 
lapping and  conflicting  interests,  so  many  re- 
lated connections  and  demands  that  a choice  is 
often  difficult.  If  we  are  asked  to  take  on  a new 
responsibility  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  say 
“yes”  than  to  say  “no”.  The  “willing  horse”  is 
much  appreciated  but  perhaps  on  occasion  we 
should  have  the  courage  to  say  “no”.  We  may 
need  to  sit  down  and  sort  out  our  interests  as 
we  would  clean  out  a desk  that  has  become  too 
full.  There  are  certain  questions  we  might  ask 
ourselves.  Does  this  thing  add  to  my  enjoyment 


or  to  my  growth  as  an  individual?  Does  it  benefit 
some  one  else?  Does  it  rob  my  family  of  time 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  them?  Does  it  over- 
crowd the  time  I should  allot  to  myself.  Are 
my  resposibilities  and  undertakings  propor- 
tionate to  my  physical  strength?  Am  I growing 
irritable  or  short-tempered?  If  so,  we  should 
drop  something  no  matter  how  worthwhile  it 
seems  to  be.  Time  is  a precious  commodity  yet 
we  are  more  profligate  with  it  than  anything 
else  in  our  lives.  It  is  the  area  in  which  we  plan 
the  least  and  where  most  of  our  frustrations 
center.  When  we  seek  to  simplify  our  pattern 
of  living  we  would  do  well  to  begin  with  the 
use  of  our  time.  Like  money,  it  is  a good  thing 
to  have  some  in  reserve  — a bank  account  of 
time.  To  achieve  simplicity  in  living  recpiires 
a weighing  of  motives,  a testing  of  values,  a 
constant  discrimination  and  choice;  and  accom- 
plishing it  is  not  simple. 

—Grace  Lawrence 

Willamette  Valley  Meeting 


IN  THE  SILENCE  OF  A MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

Here,  again,  in  the  living  silence  of  our  meet- 
ing, is  a giant  spirit,  great  in  his  love  for  children, 
boundless  in  his  love  for  the  soil  and  all  it  grows; 
great  was  his  love  for  work,  never  failing  his 
patience;  and  greatest  of  all  his  seventy-nine- 
year-old  faith  in  the  God  and  Father  of  all  men 
and  Nature  . . . 

Many  of  us  who  worshipped  in  this  meeting 
during  his  few  years  of  membership  were  for- 
tunate for  the  privilege  of  uniting  with  him  in 
repair  of  the  meeting  house,  around  the  bounti- 
ful table  at  pot-luck  dinners;  a few  were  fortu- 
nate in  unity  with  him  on  his  land,  strolling 
through  the  hay  field,  picking  berries  on  the  ad- 
joining row,  or  milking  in  the  next  stanchion  to 
his.  We  saw  God  with  him  at  these  times. 

I saw  God  clearly  with  him  as  we  shook  hands 
last  Sunday  morning  and  he  asked  with  his  usual 
eye-twinkle,  “How  does  your  corn  grow?” 

We  have  among  us  other  elderly  Friends, 
serene  and  gracious  in  disposition,  wise  and  clear 
in  judgment  when  it  is  requested,  quiet  and 
friendly  in  social  groups,  loving,  and  boundless 
in  their  faith  in  God  and  His  spirit  within  each 
mortal.  Yes,  within  our  meetings  we  have  giants 
of  spirit  with  whom  we  worship,  share  life  and 
love  of  God  . . . 

Dear  God,  may  we  ever  appreciate  the  faith, 
the  wisdom  and  the  loving  serenity  of  our  elderly 
Friends;  may  we  learn  with  their  magnificent 
help  to  see  God  in  all  men  with  the  ease  with 
which  we  see  God  in  them. 

—Edward  P.  Thatcher 
Eugene  Meeting 
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EDUCATION 


SEEING  THE  WORLD  IS  ONE 

The  youngsters  in  our  primary  class  started 
this  year  with  a study  of  the  boyhood  of  Jesus. 
Later  they  took  up  the  world  brotherhood  theme, 
with  map  study  of  the  birthplaces  of  their  grand- 
parents, and  the  sharing  of  things  from  home 
that  had  originated  in  different  countries  — a 
foreign  doll  collection,  letters  and  pictures  from 
an  “adopted”  Korean  brother.  Then  they  enjoyed 
stories  of  American  Indian  children  and  tales  of 
Mexico  and  Japan.  Seeing  and  doing  by  hand 
are  what  seem  to  make  ideas  come  to  life  for  the 
children:  the  placing  of  thumb  tacks  in  the  map, 
the  making  of  painted  Mexican  piggy  banks,  the 
folding  of  pretty  paper  in  Japanese  manner! 

The  Junior  High  group  have  been  studying 
One  God  and  the  Ways  We  Worship  Him,  using 
the  book  of  that  title  for  a start,  and  then  going 
into  the  study  of  the  Vedanta  Society,  Moham- 
medanism, and  Buddhism.  Visitors  came  to  the 
Meeting  to  tell  of  these  different  pathways  to 
God.  All  of  us  involved  in  this  study  grew  in 
knowledge  and  in  the  realization  that  “The  Lord 
is  One,  but  He  is  called  a thousand  names,”  as 
the  Omaha  Indians  expressed  it. 

—Lois  Baily 

San  Fernando  Meeting 


STUDY  OF  NON-VIOLENCE 

Our  class  of  high-school  young  people,  with 
eight  in  attendance,  usually  meets  out  of  doors. 
They  have  been  discussing  non-violence  as  a 
technique  in  solving  personal  and  community 
conflicts.  Several  of  these  young  people  recently 
participated  in  a vigil  at  San  Quentin  regarding 
the  execution  of  Chessman.  This  group  also  has 
social  and  group  discussion  meetings  twice 
monthly  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  leaders.  Re- 
cently the  AFSC  movie  “Alternatives”  was  shown 
at  one  of  these  meetings. 

—Clara  Lack 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 

TEEN-AGERS  STUDY  RECORDS 

The  class  of  five  teen-agers  at  Santa  Monica, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ian  Thiermann,  have 
been  using  fourteen  records  on  “The  Ways  of 
Mankind”  by  Dr.  Walter  Goldsmidt,  professor 
of  Sociology  at  U.C.L.A.  as  a basis  for  their 
class  discussions.  A consideration  of  their  own 
problems  is  tied  in  with  these  discussions.  Regu- 
lar attendance  and  remarks  made  by  the  students 
indicate  intense  interest.  The  New  Testament 
will  be  the  next  unit  of  their  study. 

—Alice  Herman 

Santa  Monica  Meeting 


NEW  CLASSES  AT  COLLEGE  PARK 

Our  First-day  School  is  only  a few  months  old 
and  is  very  much  in  the  experimental  stage.  The 
children  have  been  divided  into  three  groups: 
0-3,  3-6,  7-12  (years).  The  most  stable  group  is 
the  7-12  group,  which  has  a usual  attendance  of 
6 from  a possible  7.  The  book  used  in  the  class  is 
Growing,  by  Doris  Jones,  one  of  the  Friends  Gen- 
eral Conference  courses  of  study.  The  teacher 
has  adapted  it  by  simplifying  the  vocabulary  for 
the  younger  students  and  supplementing  the  ma- 
terial for  the  older  ones.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
show  ideas  and  theories  by  example;  also  charts 
and  pictures  are  used  liberally.  The  student  even 
made  a relief  map  of  Palestine  from  colored 
flour,  water  and  salt. 

An  unusual  activity  in  this^  class,  one  much  en- 
joyed by  the  children,  has  been  the  group  read- 
ing of  stories  written  by  the  teacher  in  which  the 
children  themselves  are  heroes  and  heroines. 
Hearing  their  own  names  and  seeing  themselves 
in  the  events  has  made  them  feel  equal  in  age. 
The  younger  ones  feel  themselves  an  integral 
part  of  the  stories,  and  the  older  ones  are  encour- 
aged to  contribute  to  the  action  by  the  use  of 
their  own  imaginations.  These  dramatizations 
have  brought  the  subject  matter  of  religion  di- 
rectly into  the  children’s  lives. 

—Alice  Spurrier 
College  Park  Meeting 

FIFTIETH  STATE  HA^XCTIYE  GROUP 

The  Honolulu  high-school  age  group  has  on 
several  occasions  given  a helping  hand  to  Korean 
orphans  during  their  stop-overs  in  Hawaii.  We 
try  to  fill  such  needs  when  they  arise  and  here 
many  seem  to  arise.  This  summer  our  youngsters 
had  the  privilege  of  being  hosts  to  some  Japanese 
children  returning  from  a conference  on  the 
United  States  mainland.  Another  project  our 
high-school  group  enjoys  is  supplying  cookies 
weekly  to  the  Honolulu  juvenile  detention  home; 
also  once  a year  we  try  to  replenish  their  supply 
of  books  and  toys.  This  concern  of  the  young 
people  arose  as  a result  of  active  work  for  better 
penal  care  by  the  adults  of  Honolulu  Meeting. 

The  high-school  agers,  as  well  as  the  younger 
children  of  the  Meeting,  have  their  own  special 
week-end  camp  on  the  beach  every  year,  using 
cottages  donated  for  the  occasion  by  two  of  our 
families. 

—Marjorie  Cox 
Honolulu  Meeting 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  ARGENTA  SCHOOL 

When  the  first  year  of  our  e.xperinient  in  Friends 
edueation  opened,  we  found  outselves  understaffed. 
We  faced  a descision:  pinch-hit  or  close.  We  chose  to 
try  to  do  tlie  important  things  and  let  the  rest  slide. 
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Two  of  the  things  to  slide  were  correspondence  and 
reports  to  interested  friends  of  the  school.  This  quick 
survey  may  fill  in  some  of  the  details  of  our  first  year's 
experience. 

We  started  the  year  with  ten  students  and  tluree  half- 
time staff  members.  In  addition,  we  had  members  of 
the  community  and  various  visitors  upon  whom  we  have 
leaned  for  supplementary  help.  One  student  found  it 
necessary  to  return  home,  so  there  were  a dozen  of  us 
learning  together  in  our  new  school.  Many  of  the  values 
( and  some  of  the  weaknesses ) can  be  traced  to  this 
newness.  The  students  and  staff  worked  together  to 
begin  to  form  policies,  to  design  stationery,  to  experiment 
with  school  schedules;  always  we  were  aware  of  the 
freshness  inherent  in  a new  venture. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  the  community  around  Argenta 
helped  in  our  education.  Here  we  began  to  live  with 
people  who,  while  accepting  us,  knew  our  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  The  feeling,  almost  akin  to  that  of  a large 
family,  plus  the  fact  that  survival  depends  in  part  on  the 
help  of  each  of  us,  challenged  growth. 

Scholastically,  we  have  progressed.  Some,  in  adjusting 
to  a new  environment,  have  moved  more  slowly  than  we 
hoped.  We  have  maintained  high  standards  for  the  work 
done,  but  adjusted  the  number  and  type  of  courses 
to  fit  the  students’  needs. 

On  arriving,  the  students  discovered  new  freedoms 
and  new  responsibilities  were  in  .store  for  them.  First, 
they  found  that  they,  as  part  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
group,  had  a part  in  the  making  of  policy.  Then  came 
the  realization  they  had  the  responsibility  to  adjust  to 
the  policy  they  had  helped  form. 

Continuing  to  house  students  in  homes  next  year  puts 
a limit  on  the  number  of  pupils  we  can  accept.  We  are 
hoping  that  a few  more  families  will  move  here  soon, 
enabling  us  to  increase  the  student  body.  From  time  to 
time  we  think  about  a dormitory,  but  continue  to  feel 
that  the  greater  value  to  the  student  lies  in  the  home 
atmosphere. 

While  we  are  actively  looking  for  one  or  two  more 
teachers,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  shall  have 
R.  T.  Melbin  on  the  staff  next  year.  He  will  teach  foreign 
languages,  and  fit  into  other  situations,  depending  on  the 
final  staff  line-up.  Helen  and  John  Stevenson  are  to 
continue,  and  we  are  still  hoping  that  Jonathan  Aldrich 
will  decide  to  return  for  another  year. 

In  retrospect,  it  has  been  a good  year,  with  students, 
staff,  and  houseparents  growing  through  work,  play, 
study  and  worship.  In  prospect,  we  are  planning  for 
fifteen  students  in  the  fall.  We  have  boys  on  the  waiting 
list,  but  we  are  still  looking  for  a few  more  girls.  If  all 
goes  as  planned,  we  should  have  a more  integrated, 
more  smoothly  operating  school  in  the  second  year  of 
this  educational  venture. 

—John  Stevenson 
Argenta  Meeting. 

COLLEGE  PARK  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

A panel  discussion  on  “Friends  and  Education”  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  of  College  Park 
Quarter  at  Berkeley,  May  7,  I960.  It  was  planned  by 
the  Religious  Education  Committee,  and  Mildred  Thier- 
mann  acted  as  moderator. 

Robert  Webb  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting  presented  the  view 
that  the  chief  contribution  of  Friends  schools  consists 
in  their  nurture  of  human  values  and  creative  thinking 
with  a group  of  students  which  is  a happy  mixture  of 
children  of  minority  groups  and  the  future  leaders  of 
the  community. 

Rudy  Potochnik  of  Delta  Meeting  felt  that  religious 
education  should  be  the  respon.sibility  of  the  home,  not 
the  Meeting  or  the  school.  Too  many  functions  have  been 
taken  from  the  family.  In  intimate  daily  life,  parents 


can  seize  opportunities  to  point  up,  clarify  and  emphasize 
religious  meanings  in  the  lives  of  our  children. 

In  introducing  the  next  subject,  Mildred  Thiermann 
(quoted  John  Woohnan;  “Just  as  the  sky  farmed  the 
background  for  the  daily  scene,  so  the  Meeting  spread 
the  background  of  eternity.” 

Leanna  Goerlich  of  San  Jose  Meeting  mentioned  six 
ways  in  which  the  Meeting  contributed  to  the  religious 
education  of  its  children;  I)  friendship  with  fine  older 
people  in  the  Meeting  and  realizing  that  “we  are  all 
one”;  2)  associating  with  other  Quaker  children  so  that 
they  feel  they  are  not  so  odd  after  all;  3)  feeling  the 
living  silence  of  the  meeting  for  worship;  4)  participating 
in  the  Friends  way  of  coming  to  decisions,  which  makes 
every  member  valuable;  5)  sharing  Friends  projects  for 
care  outside  the  Meeting;  6)  learning  their  obligations 
to  the  Meeting  family  as  well  as  to  the  biological  family. 

Harriett  Schaffran  of  Berkeley  Meeting  emphasized 
the  responsibility  of  Friends  for  public  schools.  Quaker 
parents  in  the  P.T.A.  can  uphold  concerned  teachers. 
Public  schools  teach  independence  and  a reali.stic  view 
of  minorities.  Taxation  can  provide  educational  facilities 
that  Friends  can  provide  in  their  own  schools  only  by 
severe  sacrifice. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Friends  schools  also  help  a child  to  become  inde- 
pendent by  developing  his  inner  resources.  They  provide 
another  choice  for  parents  whose  children  need  more 
individual  care  and  attention,  or  who  feel  that  an 
atmosphere  of  loyalty  oaths  and  recruiting  for  the  armed 
forces  is  not  conducive  to  independent  thinking.  On  the 
other  hand,  public  schools  can  and  do  change  in  response 
to  the  concern  of  Quaker  parents. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  HALF-YEARLY  MEETING 

On  May  8,  I960,  the  second  session  of  the  Half-Yearly 
Meeting  was  held  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.  Friends  from  ten 
Meetings  and  worship  groups  attended,  and  there  were 
visitors  from  two  other  California  towns,  and  from  Sussex, 
England.  Watt  Raitt,  of  Orange  Grove  is  the  clerk; 
Betty  Douglass  Jansen  of  Claremont  Meeting,  the 
recording  clerk.  William  Bruff,  Sr.,  of  Whitleaf  Meet- 
ing was  appointed  treasurer. 

Naturally  there  was  outstanding  interest  in  the  current 
international  situation.  Stuart  Innei'st’s  reports  from 
Washington  are  to  be  circulated  to  all  Monthly  Meetings, 
and  the  Half-Yearly  Meeting  itself  addressed  a telegram 
to  President  Eisenhower  “deploring  the  unfortunate  ac- 
tion of  branches  of  the  United  States  Government  which 
place  in  jeopardy  the  hopes  of  all  mankind  for  a success- 
ful Summit  Conference  . . .” 

One  of  the  interesting  experiments  in  procedure 
was  to  divide  the  large  group  into  smaller  committee 
units  after  an  opening  session.  The  committees  (Ministry 
and  Oversight,  Peace,  Education,  Nominating,  Arrange- 
ments, and  Young  Friends)  then  reported  back  to  a 
plenary  session  for  action  such  as  that  mentioned  above. 
The  Young  Friends  reported  a committee  chosen  to  plan 
for  the  Young  Friends  programs  at  the  1961  Yearly 
Meeting:  Rega  Mae  Ci.ark,  Adele  Polifroni,  Nancy 
PiNNEY,  Ron  Raitt.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Half-Yearly 
Meeting  will  be  in  Santa  Barbara,  November  13,  1961. 


SKAGIT  ALLOWED  MEETING 

On  June  19,  1960,  twenty-five  adult  Friends  and  five 
children  gathered  at  the  home  of  Portus  and  Olive  Idso 
in  Burlington,  Washington,  for  a time  of  worship  to- 
gether. 

The  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  setting  up  a permanent  meeting  for  worship 
for  the  widely  scattered  Friends  living  in  the  Skagit 
area,  some  sixty  miles  north  of  Seattle.  More  than  twenty 
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Friends  live  in  this  area,  about  half  of  them  members 
of  University  Meeting,  and  most  of  the  others  being  Con- 
servative Friends  from  Iowa.  One  family  each  from 
Cambridge  Meeting  and  Chicago  give  variety. 

Following  lunch  and  a social  hour,  the  group  gave 
careful  consideration  to  forming  a regular  weekly  worship 
meeting.  It  was  decided  to  set  up  a worship  group  to 
be  known  as  the  Skagit  Friends  Allowed  Meeting.  The 
Idso  home  will,  for  the  present,  be  the  location  of  the 
Meeting.  One  Sunday  each  month,  however,  the  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Everson,  Newhalem,  or  wherever  the 
group  feels  convenient  and  helpful  to  various  members. 
Two  members  from  University  Meeting’s  Ministry  and 
Counsel  officially  represented  University  Meeting. 

Loyal  Idso,  Route  1,  Burlington,  Washington,  is  the 
correspondent. 

—Ben  Darling 
University  Meeting 


YEARLY  MEETING  ATTENDERS 

Registration  blanks  are  available  now  for-  Yearly  Meet- 
ing (to  be  held  August  15  to  19,  at  Willamette  Univer- 
sity, Salem,  Oregon),  either  through  this  Bulletin,  at 
your  local  Meeting,  or  from  the  registrar,  Margaret 
Jump,  2806  N.  E.  Alameda,  Portland  12,  Oregon. 

Every  one  who  is  attending  Yearly  Meeting,  whether 
lor  the  full  time  or  only  a day  or  two,  whether  intending 
to  live  in  the  dormitory  or  to  camp,  should  make  out  a 
registration  blank  and  return  it  to  the  registrar  by  August 
5.  Persons  who  come  for  only  a session  or  two  are  also 
a.sked  to  make  out  a blank,  so  that  the  roster  will  be 
complete.  Please  check  at  the  registration  desk  when 
you  reach  the  campus.  After  the  first  day  or  so,  the  desk 
will  be  open  only  at  certain  times,  which  will  be  posted 
at  the  information  booth,  and  at  the  dining  hall. 

In  filling  out  the  blank,  please  note  that  Young  Friends 
and  children  should  be  registered  not  only  on  the  main 
blank,  but  also  on  the  special,  smaller  blanks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet.  This  is  for  the  convenience  of  those 
planning  the  programs  for  these  age  groups. 

Our  alternate  clerk,  Harold  Carson  ( Box  349, 
Houghton,  Washington)  is  the  coordinator  for  Yearly 
Meeting.  Difficulties  which  are  strictly  campus  problems 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  campus  coordinator,  Eldon 
Autenreith  (1472  Woodside  Dr.,  Eugene,  Oregon),  or 
with  Russell  Thornburg  (540  N.  5th  St.,  Corvallis, 
Oregon),  who  manages  liason  with  the  college.  Jean 
Prideaux  ( Rt.  1,  Box  68,  Stayton,  Oregon)  is  clerk  of 
the  Young  Friends  programs;  Alura  Dodd  ( Rt.  5,  Box 
621,  Everett,  Washington)  is  in  charge  of  children’s 
activities.  Camping  supervisor  and  host  is  Ross  Miles 
(963  Parkway  Drive,  N.  W.,  Salem,  Oregon). 

Meals  will  be  served  in  the  university  dining  room; 
accommodations  will  be  in  the  dormitories.  Bring  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  blankets,  and  towels.  ( Oregon  is  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  it  can  be  chilly,  if  not  down  right 
cold.)  Cots  for  children  ( 11  and  under)  can  be  set  up  in 
rooms.  No  pillows  are  provided  for  cots. 

Meals  and  lodging,  full  time  (Monday  dinner'  through 


Friday  lunch) 

Adult  (12  and  above)  . $21.00 

Child  ( 4 through  11) 

in  dorm  bed  14.60 

on  cot  8.60 

Child  under  4 

in  dorm  bed  . _ 8.00 

on  cot  2.00 

using  own  bed  no  charge 

Lodging,  part  time 

Dorm  bed,  adult  or  child,  $2  a night 


Cliild,  under  12,  on  cot,  50c  a night 
Child,  under  4,  on  own  bed,  free 


Meals,  part  time 

Adult 

Child 

( 12  and 

(4  thru 

above ) 

11) 

Per  day  

$3.25 

$1.65 

Breakfast  

85 

.45 

Lunch  ^ 

1.15 

.60 

Dinner  

1.50 

.75 

Children  under  4,  free 

Campers  will  please  send  in  registration  blanks,  but 
defer  irayment  for  their  overnights  until  their  arrival  on 
campus.  At  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  camp  ground  the  price 
will  be  $2  per  day  for  a family;  cabins  irre  available 
as  well  as  tent  .sites  and  trailer  space.  At  this  camp 
ground  smoking  and  drinking  are  not  permitted;  shorts, 
halters,  or  abbreviated  dress  must  be  avoided.  At  Wil- 
liamson State  Park,  12  miles  from  Salem,  the  rate  is  75c 
per  car  per  day.  Questions  about  camp  facilities,  reserva- 
tions, etc.,  should  be  sent  to  Ross  Miles,  camping  host, 
963  Parkway  Dr.,  N.W.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Interim  Committee  members  and  their  families  can  be 
cared  for  at  the  college  on  Sunday  night  ( supper  is 
5:30  to  6 p.m. );  please  indicate  on  your  regi.stration 
blank  if  you  intend  to  come  for  the  Interim  Committee 
meeting,  but  payment  for  the  extra  accommodations  is 
to  be  made  after  arrival. 


CAN  YOU  HELP? 

For  the  classes  at  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Education  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  borrow  record  players.  If  you  can 
bring  one,  please  inform  Alura  Dodd,  Rt.  .5,  Box  621, 
Everett,  Washington. 


INFORMATION  ON  SOCIAL  CONCERNS 

The  committee  on  the  Social  Order,  newly  appointed 
last  summer  by  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  is  charged  “to 
.serve  as  a clearing  house  of  information  on  the  interest 
and  activity  of  Friends  in  regard  to  race  relations,  treat- 
ment of  the  offender,  capital  punishment,  the  economic 
system,  and  other  areas  of  stress  in  our  society  of  interest 
to  our  Yearly  Meeting.  It  will  assemble  and  prepare 
reports  of  these  interests  and  activities,  including  reports 
of  conferences  attended.”  ( Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Minute 
No.  29,  August,  1959) 

This  committee  is  now  sending  out  requests  for  such 
information  to  clerks  of  all  Monthly  Meetings,  a.sking 
that  it  be  sent  at  once  to  Franklin  Zahn,  chainnan, 
836  S.  Hamilton  Blvd.,  Pomona,  Calif. 

“Other  areas”  would  include  work  with  migrants, 
refugees,  and  in  fact  almost  anything  not  in  the  field  of 
peace  and  Indians,  which  two  special  activities  are 
handled  by  their  respective  committees.  Individual 
Friends  active  in  the  above  interests  whould  see  that  a 
full  report  is  given  by  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

—Franklin  Zahn 
Claremont  Meeting 

YOUNG  FRIENDS  PRESENT  PLANS 

A fabulous  four  days  of  recreation,  discussion, 
worship,  work  and  fellowship  are  planned  for 
the  Youno  Friends  at  Junior  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  will  be  held  August  14  to  19,  at  Willam- 
ette University,  Salem,  Oregon,  at  the  same  time 
as  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Young  Friends  and  their  families  will  stay 
in  Lausanne  Hall.  They  will  have  the  use  of  the 
“rec”  room  in  the  basement'  for  their  meetings 
and  recreation. 

The  program  is  planned  with  the  assumption 
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that  all  the  Young  Friends  attending  will  take 
part.  If  all  share  and  participate  in  the  program, 
they  can  look  forward  to  having,  in  the  four  days, 
a meaningful  and  wonderful  time. 

—Jean  Prideaux,  clerk 

Program 

Final  plans  for  the  program  will  be  made  at  the  first 
business  session,  Monday  night.  Tentative  plans  are  as 
follows : 

Monday: 

Interim  Committee  meets  in  the  morning 
Young  Friends  help  with  registration  in  the  after- 
noon, carrying  suitcases,  parking  cars,  etc. 
Swimming 

Family  recreation  for  all  after  dinner 
Business  session 
Get-acquainted  party 
"I'uesday; 

Outdoor  worship 

J^iscussion  — “What  do  we  believe?” 

First  in  small  groups,  then  together  in  large 
group;  Paul  Davis,  chairman 
Free  time 

After  lunch,  all  go  to  work  project 
Evening  recreation  in  basement 
Wednesday : 

Outdoor  worship 

AFSC  movie;  discussion,  Dick  Anderson,  chairman 
Free  time 

Leave  for  outing  at  N.  Santiam  Canyon 

Swimming  in  river,  picnic,  singing,  etc. 

Thursday: 

Outdoor  worship 

Quaker  Social  Testimonies;  Cecil  Thomas,  leader 
“What  has  been  done  by  others?” 

“What  can  we  do?” 

Swimming  and  sports  in  afternoon 
Business  meeting  after  dinner 
Committee  reports 
Evaluation 
Plans  for  1961 
Stunt  night;  dance 
Eriday : 

Worship  and  reports  with  adult  Yearly  Meeting 
Becreation  and  free  time  at  Bush  Ptrrk 
Leave  after  lunch 

<t  « <t 

Special  Announcement 

The  Young  Eriends  hope  that  each  Monthly  Meeting 
will  send  representatives  to  the  Young  Eriends’  regularly 
planned  session.  If  a Young  Eriend  wishes  to  attend 
without  his  family,  he  should  find  an  adult  who  is  at- 
tending Yearly  Meeting,  to  act  as  his  sponsor.  If  any 
problems  arise  be  sure  to  check  at  the  Young  Eriends 
registration  desk.  We  can  provide  sponsors  if  any  one 
has  not  found  one  by  the  time  he  arrives. 

—Jean  Prideaux 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

This  paper  last  month  reported  that  a number  of 
meetings  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  were  studying  the 
Urbana-Champaign  plan  of  voluntary  tax-gifts  to  the 
United  Nations  as  a concrete  expression  of  our  feeling 
against  such  high  taxes  for  war  and  military  preparation 
for  war.  Palo  Alto  Eriends  discussed  the  plan  at  their 
May  Monthly  Meeting  and  decided  that  all  Eriends  who 
wished  to  adopt  the  plan  would  be  encouraged  in  their 
participation. 


Members  of  the  Sunday  School  classes  at  Multnomah 
Meeting  in  Portland,  Oregon,  recently  raised  $17.51  for 
Algerian  relief.  They  held  a sale  of  window  trans- 
parencies and  candy,  wliich  they  had  made.  They  also 
used  the  spare  time  at  a pot-luck  dinner  to  pack  thir- 
teen boxes  of  blankets  for  Algeria. 

« « * 

G.  George  Petersen  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  Eairhope  Organic  School  in  Fairhope,  Alabama. 
George  and  Virginia  Petersen  have  been  associated  for 
a long  time  with  Friends  education,  on  the  West  Coast, 
at  Scattergood  School  in  Iowa,  and  recently  at  Wilming- 
ton College,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  Their  new  opportunity 
is  in  an  elementary-secondary  boarding  school  near 
Mobile,  Alabama,  with  twenty  teachers  and  about  160 
pupils.  It  was  founded  in  1907  by  John  Dewey,  Marietta 
Johnson  and  others  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  with 
the  motto,  “Where  learning  is  living;  where  living  is 
learning.” 

0 » a 

Grace  Lawrence  ( 135  N.  26th  St.,  Corvallis,  Ore- 
gon) will  be  the  new  clerk  of  Willamette  Valley  Monthly 
Meeting,  with  Jane  Ergood  (1305  N.  11th,  Corvallis) 
as  assistant  clerk.  This  summer  Bruce  and  Jane  Ergood 
will  be  in  Seattle,  as  leaders  of  the  interns-in-community- 
service  unit  there.  A number  of  members  of  the  Meeting, 
along  with  John  Wallen  and  Bill  Long  of  Portland, 
were  active  in  the  orientation  program  for  the  AFSC 
unit  which  will  be  working  this  summer  in  the  Fairview 
Home  near  Salem. 

* # * 

The  new  clerk  of  the  Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  is 

Ellis  B.  Jump  (2806  N.E.  Alameda,  Portland  12,  Ore.). 
« « # 

Claremont  Meeting  has  appointed  a new  clerk: 
Eranklin  Zahn.  His  address  is  836  So.  Hamilton  Blvd., 
Pomona,  Calif. 

« « « 

Shirley  Hilfinger  ( 1002  E.  Las  Palniaritas,  Phoenix, 

Ariz. ) is  the  new  clerk  of  Phoenix  Monthly  Meeting. 

# « « 

One  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  in  short  supply  and  con- 
siderable demand:  the  Yearly  Meeting  Minutes  published 
in  the  September  issue,  1951.  If  any  Eriend  has  a copy, 
would  he  please  inform  either  the  Bulletin  editor,  or 

Ferner  Nuhn,  420  West  8th,  Claremont,  Calif. 

« * * 

Married:  on  April  9,  at  Los  Angeles,  Marjorie  Carr 
and  Delmore  Huserik  of  1930  Rosalia  Rd.,  Los  Angeles 
27,  Calif.  Delmore  Huserik  is  a staff  member  of  the 

Southern  California  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation. 
# # * 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

I wish  to  encourage  you  in  your  paper.  For  you  are 
in  a position  where  you  can  pass  ideas  on  to  others.  We 
all  should  have  responsibility  toward  one  another.  For 
I believe  it  is  true  that  we  are  our  brother’s  keeper.  And 
it  is  through  love  and  service  to  and  for  each  other  that 
we  can  best  serve  our  Creator.  If  we  can  convey  but  one 
word  of  comfort  or  encouragement  to  others,  whether 
near  or  far,  or  whoever  they  may  be,  we  will  have  done 
that  much  for  Him.  And  I hope  through  your  paper  you 
may  be  able  to  do  just  that,  and  more. 

— E.  Gilbert  Standing 
Earlham,  Iowa 

p # « 

Our  Meeting  always  has  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  so 
many  causes  we  are  anxious  to  support,  that  it’s  hard  to 
study  a given  area  thoroughly.  This  year,  the  Peace  and 
Social  Action  Committee  is  dividing  up  the  causes,  so  to 
speak,  with  specific  assignments  to  individuals.  The 
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most  worthwhile  get  recommended  to  Monthly  Meeting 
and  discussed  there. 

I don’t  know  whether  all  our  Meetings,  especially  the 
newer,  smaller  ones,  could  make  use  of  such  a way  of 
getting  ourselves  educated. 

—Betty  Jane  Peckham 
Oratif’e  Grove  Meeting 

THE  MEETING  AS  A FAMILY 

The  La  Jolla  Meeting  newsletter,  “Just  Among 
Friends”,  gives  these  comments  on  a discussion  of  the 
Fourth  Query  on  the  care  of  the  membership; 

“As  we  consider  the  last  two  queries  for  this  month, 
let  us  think  of  our  Meeting  as  a family.  Any  one  in  need 
of  spiritual  or  financial  help  should  have  no  more 
hesitancy  about  coming  to  the  Meeting,  or  to  individual 
members,  for  assistance  than  he  would  to  his  own  family. 
We  should  have  the  assurance  that  his  problem  would  be 
treated  confidentially  within  the  Meeting  family.  As 
members  we  should  all  be  alert  to  the  needs  of  others 
so  that  it  would  seldom  be  necessary  for  anyone  to  ask 
for  help.  Our  love  for  each  other  should  make  us  sen- 
sitive to  suffering. 

” ’The  Quakers  held  that  there  was  divine  light  within 
men,  a radiance  from  the  central  light  of  the  siiiritual 
universe,  penetrating  the  deeps  of  every  soul,  which, 
if  responded  to,  obeyed,  and  accepted  as  a guiding  star, 
would  lead  into  all  truth  and  into  all  kinds  of  truth.’  — 
Rufus  Jones.” 

THE  MEANING  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

What  does  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  include’?  Is  it  ever  justifiable  to  postpone 
acceptance  of  an  application?  Should  a Friends 
Meeting  always  be  able  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
those  who  seek  fellowship  therein?  These  and 
related  question  were  considered  by  Friends 
at  Oregon  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  following 
reflections  on  the  meaning  of  membership  may 
throw  some  light  on  such  questions  for  all  of  us. 

There  is  one  membership  which  is  inescapable 
for  every  human  individual,  — namely,  member- 
ship in  the  human  family.  In  the  last  analysis 
our  Greater  is  the  final  arbiter  where  this  mem- 
bership is  concerned.  The  human  family  together 
with  its  God  constitutes  a whole. 

Within  this  whole  are  two  kinds  of  limited 
units,  individuals  and  organizations.  Only  rarely 
are  any  of  these  limited  units  fully  aware  of  the 
Whole.  Self-consciousness  separates  an  individ- 
ual into  a limited  unit.  This  is  also  true  of  an 
organization.  Within  this  framework  of  separa- 
tion arise  our  fears  and  insecurities.  We  must 
defend  what  we  stand  for.  We  choose  our  affil- 
iation according  to  our  beliefs  and  prejudices. 
They  are  in  a very  real  sense  optional,  and  the 
choice  should  lie  with  the  chooser. 

Greater  awareness  of  the  Whole  decreases  our 
self-centeredness,  hence  our  feeling  of  separation 
is  decreased.  Organizations  which  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  merit  the  support 
and  membership  of  individuals.  As  we,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  become  truly  aware  that 
our  loyalty  belongs  to  our  Heavenly  Gonvenor, 


our  need  to  defend  limited  units  of  the  Whole, 
with  all  the  problems  attendant  thereto,  is  re- 
moved. 

—Lois  Barton 

Eugene  Meeting  .. 

SHALL  IT  CONTINUE? 

Grenshaw  House  is  a half-way  house  for  re- 
leased male  prisoners  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  It 
is  sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Gommittee;  and  since  it  has  now  completed  three 
e.xperimental  years,  the  question  is,  shall  the 
house  and  its  program  be  continued? 

Thomas  and  Grace  Nelson  the  directors,  have 
submitted  a report,  copies  of  which  are  available 
for  interested  persons,  from  1227  Grenshaw 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  19,  Galif.  In  this  article  we 
can  only  quote  a little  from  this  informative  re- 
port . 

“One  Grenshaw  House  achieves  little  statisti- 
cally. Shice  our  first  resident  came  to  us  in  June, 
1958,  fifty-three  men  have  lived  here.  The 
youngest  was  aged  19;  the  oldest,  52.  The  short- 
est prison  sentence  represented  was  one  year; 
the  longest,  18  years.  The  average  stay  has  been 
55  days.  Fifteen  men  have  stayed  with  us  three 
months  or  longer. 

“Of  the  53  who  stayed  here,  23  are  continuing 
satisfactorily  on  parole  or  following  discharge. 
Four  have  been  returned  to  prison.  Seven  are 
wavering  in  their  adjustment  to  the  point  they 
are  now  incarcerated  in  jail.  We  have  lost  con- 
tact with  19.  Six  are  still  in  residence.  Only  one 
man  has  been  returned  to  prison  while  living 
at  the  House. 

“Our  statistics  are  not  vital.  What  is  vital  is 
the  indication  that  criminal  behavior  is  not  in- 
tensified by  release  prisoners  living  in  close  as- 
sociation. The  stories  the  men  relate  support  the 
view  that  crime  is  anything  but  a calculated  first 
choice.  Alost  frequently  it  is  the  last  link  in  a 
personal,  social,  economic  chain  of  events  which 
reveals  the  inadequacy,  the  immaturity,  and  the 
instability  of  offenders.  These  personal  factors 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  We  can  not 
rely  on  exhortation,  admonition,  and  direction  in 
dealing  with  them.  So-called  criminal  acts  are 
emotional  ends,  not  matters  of  will.  Nearly  all 
the  men  coming  to  Grenshaw  House  want  to 
settle  down  to  a normal  life  in  the  community.  It 
is  their  ability  to  do  it  that  is  defective. 

“That  is  one  thing  that  living  at  Grenshaw 
House  has  done  for  ns.  It  has  placed  crime  and 
criminals  in  their  right  perspective.  Most  of  us 
are  not  so  different  after  all.  We  work,  and  eat, 
and  sleep.  We  sit,  and  read  and  watch  T\^,  and 
talk.  We  laugh  and  ciy.  Some  of  us  worry  more 
than  others,  have  fiercer  resentments,  and  feel- 
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Bulletin  Committee:  Madge  Seaver,  chairman; 

Esther  C.  Richards,  editor;  Margarete  Coe,  Virginia 
Harris.  Grace  Lawrence,  Betty  Jane  Peckham,  Ed- 
ward Thatcher,  Stephanie  Ullman. 

All  contributions  and  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Friends  Bulletin,  2814  N.  E.  27th 
Ave.,  Portland  12,  Oregon. 

PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  OF 
THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

CLERK:  Catherine  Bruner,  1603  Woodland  Ur., 
Stockton  7,  Calif.;  ALTERNATE  CLERK:  Harold 
Carson,  Box  349,  Houghton,  Washington;  RECORD- 
ING CLERK:  Edwin  Morgenroth,  2721  Fifth  Ave., 
Corona  del  Mar,  Calif.;  READING  CLERK:  James 
Riddles,  6375  Wunderlin  Ave.,  San  Diego  14,  Calif.; 
STATISTICAL  SECRETARY:  Mildred  Burck.  Rt. 
1,  Box  167,  Monmouth,  Oregon;  TREASURER: 
Robert  T.  Young,  823  Security  Bldg.,  234  E.  Colo- 
rado Blvd.,  Pa.sadena,  Calif. 


ings  of  guilt,  and  of  failure  and  rejection.  Among 
our  residents  these  feelings  are  generally  devel- 
oped beyond  what  we  call  normal. 

“Nearly  all  the  offenders  who  come  to  Cren- 
shaw House  have  shown  themselves  capable  at 
some  time  or  other  of  conforming  to  the  demands 
of  life  in  the  community.  They  have  worked  like 
other  men,  used  the  same  bars,  movies,  dance 
halls,  and  cafes.  Tn  some  cases  they  have  used 
the  same  churches.  For  months  or  years  they 
have  made  satisfactory  adjustments  to  normal 
life.  Then  the  breakdown  has  come.  They  have 
left  their  jobs  and  homes.  They  have  spent  their 
last  dollars  extravagantly  as  though  the  effort  of 
conforming  had  been  too  restrictive  and  de- 
manding. Without  thought  for  the  consequences, 
they  have  written  worthless  checks,  robbed  and 
stolen,  moving  from  place  to  place,  friendless  and 
lonely. 

“A  report  from  Norman  House,  a home  for 
released  prisoners  in  London,  in  speaking  of  this 
problem,  states:  ‘Their  loneliness  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  their  inability  to  give  or 


receive  deeply.  With  few,  and  sometimes  none, 
to  care  whether  they  live  or  die,  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  unfeeling  about  their  own  fu- 
ture. Then  the  prison  walls  loom  large  again,  the 
last  milestone  on  the  downward  slope.’  ” 

The  report  continues  with  a brief  survey  of 
the  attempts  of  the  House  to  meet  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  released  men.  Then  follow  excerpts 
from  letters  from  the  men  themselves  who  were 
asked  if  Chenshaw  House  should  be  continued. 
The  responses  are  frank,  not  all  laudatory  by  any 
means,  practical  and  searching.  Here  are  just  a 
few  quotations : 

“I  think  Crenshaw'  House  is  a mark  of  progress,  and 
certainly  foremost  in  its  field.  If  it  is  discontinued,  I be- 
lieve our  society  will  be  going  somewhat  backwards,  so 
to  speak.  It  gives  a man  coming  out  of  an  Institution 
something  to  look  forward  to,  that  he  hasn’t  had  before 
— a home.  . . I think  something  should  be  started  for 
women.  . . I still  go  there  and  find  peace  of  mind  by 
talking  my  problems  over  ...  I hope  whatever  city  I m 
in  will  have  a Crenshaw  House  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Friends  Society  — which  are  the  only  real 
friends  I’ve  ever  found  that  are  sincere  and  CARE.  . . 
It  is  a privilege  for  me  to  give  my  signature.” 

“In  spite  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  Nelsons  and 
some  of  the  men  I met  at  Crenshaw  House.  . .1  believe 
the  project  should  be  discontinued  in  its  present  form.  . . 
Living  together  tends  to  increase  the  isolation  and  sense 
of  not  belonging  to  the  rest  of  society,  robs  the  self-re- 
spect fu’-ther,  and  creates  shame  and  unnatural  grati- 
tude, and  makes  the  finding  of  friends  very  difficult, 
much  more  so  than  otherwise.  . .1  believe  Tom  and 
Grace  could  be  best  used  as  social  workers  among  re- 
leasees living  separately  in  individual  homes  offered  by 
Friends  and  other  interested  and  humane  persons.  Re- 
leasees need  anonymity.” 

“Received  your  letter  concerning  Crenshaw  House, 
and  speaking  for  myself  I think  it  should  continue.  If 
it  would  not  have  been  for  Crenshaw  House,  I would 
be  back  in  prison.” 

“There  are  others  like  me  who  need  the  same  chance 
I had.  Let’s  keep  the  house  open  and  hope  that  the 
Nelsons  will  always  be  there.” 

“It  is  one  of  the  few  truly  charitable  organizations  that 
stand  for  a worthy  cause.  If  people  only  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  program  I feel  the  public  would  appreci- 
ate what  you  tire  doing.” 
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